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CHAPTER I. 


DurING the morning of that eventful 5th No- 
vember on which was fought one of the grandest 
battles that ever English soldiers took a hand in, 
a young Russian Grand Duke, who intended, 
together with his brother, to be a spectator of 
_ the projected attack upon the British position 
at Inkermann, had an exciting adventure which 
very nearly proved his last, and went nigh to 
depriving Russia of a future Tsar, but gained 
for the young imperial prince a life-long friend, 
and for the present writer an important character 
| in this history. 

What happened was something like this. The 
princes, surrounded by a brilliant suite of officers, 
_ were engaged in inspecting the troops about to 
take part in the day’s work, riding in and out of 
the ranks drawn up for their inspection, and 
greeted everywhere with that explosive Russian 
military salutation which sounds like ‘ Drai 
Jeliyoo!’ The staff were in the best of spirits, 
and so were the Grand Dukes, for great things 
were expected of the troops this day ; and there 
was much light-hearted conversation and laughter, 
in which the Princes Alexander and Constantine 
took their full share. 

Suddenly something happened, however, which, 
though viewed at first rather as an entertain- 
ing episode than otherwise, soon took a more 
serious aspect. As the glittering company passed 
a troop of the Gardes a@ Cheval, the horse of one of 
_ the troopers took fright and bolted, startled by 
the sudden greeting of the soldiers to their im- 
perial visitors; and instantly the horse of the 
_ Grand Duke Alexander started in pursuit. Con- 
_ Stantine, his brother, roared with laughter, and 
| Offered to back the prince for a hundred roubles ; 


but the trooper’s charger was a splendid animal, 
as most of the horses of that fine regiment are, 
and was not to be so easily overtaken. On went 
the pair, to the delight of the entire army—a 
glorious race; and it was not until the animals 
were seen to be heading straight for the English 
lines that any one began to look grave. 

‘Why, confound the fellow,’ said Constantine, 
‘he is leading my brother straight for the British 
lines. What if they were to gallop into range of 
the guns?’ 

As though in answer to this speech, there was 
a puff of smoke from the top of the hill in the 
distance, and though the missile did not reach 
within half-a-mile of the galloping pair, it was 
nevertheless clear that they had been observed, 
and that the shot might be accepted as a warning. 

At the same moment a horseman was seen to 
shoot out from the ranks of the Red Hussars, the 
nearest troop at that moment to the flying pair of 
riders, and to start in pursuit ventre @ terre—at 
racing speed. The last horseman was splendidly 
mounted ; he belonged to a lighter regiment, and 
was a lighter man than the Grand Duke, and it 
was seen that he rapidly decreased the distance 
which separated him from the latter ; for the 
prince’s horse, besides having the disadvantage of 
carrying a heavy weight -the Romanofs are with 
but few exceptions tall, big men—was labouring 
now under the additional impediment of a strong 
application of the curb, which, though failing to 
stop the excited animal, or even very greatly to 
diminish its speed, considerably penalised it in 
the race. The leader—the trooper whose horse 
had bolted in the first instance—was still well 
ahead, and though he appeared to be tugging and 
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swearing at his mount to the top of his bent, his 
exertions did not seem to have any effect whatever 
upon the iron-mouthed beast, which, alarmed by 
the clatter of hoofs behind it, or perhaps delighted 
with the excitement of the race, carried its rider 
at a terrific rate towards the enemy’s lines. 

By this time the glittering group of anxious 
officers, with the Grand Duke Constantine at their 
head, were moving pretty fast in the direction 
taken by the three flying horsemen. The Grand 
Duke looked grave, and no longer laughed or 
even spoke. Excepting an occasional ejaculation 
from one or another of the horrified staff, there 
was not a word said, as all cantered slowly on in 
pursuit of the chase. 

Meanwhile the three horsemen were now un- 
doubtedly within range of the British guns, and 
added to the occasional banging of the field-gun, 
which had several times tried its distance at 
the little body of cavalry so rashly approaching 
its fire, there now came more frequent puffs 
of smoke and the sharper crack of rifles. The 
position of the three racers was growing every 
moment more dangerous. 

‘The hussar is gaining fast,’ said Constantine ; 
‘but what does he mean to do—head my brother's 
horse? Look at the trooper—confound him—he 
has the best horse of the three—he is going far 
ahead—what does the hussar mean todo? Who 
is it, your Excellency ?’ 

‘It’s too far to see, your Highness, replied 
Menshikof, the commander-in-chief, who rode, 
pale and agitated, at the Grand Duke’s side. The 
young prince imperial was more or less in his 
charge, and the general did not like to think 
what the terrible Nicholas might do if anything 
happened to him, 

‘It is either Golovanof or Dostoief, your High- 
ness,’ said an aide-de-camp, ‘but I cannot tell 
which at this distance. I go by the horse; none 
but those two possesses such a flier as that one 
there !’ 

It was indeed a flier, and long as the start 
given to the Grand Duke had been, his pursuer 
was now close at his heels. All who watched 
held their breath, wondering what the hussar 
intended to do. Head the prince’s horse and 
cause it to bear round and away out of danger ? 
That was felt to be the best course, if it could be 
so managed. 

But meanwhile matters came to a crisis rather 
quicker than was expected, The trooper, whose 
horse led the race by at least one hundred yards, 
was suddenly seen to raise his arms and fall from 
the saddle; at the same moment his charger 
swerved, plunged, and striking the ground with 
its head, turned completely over, rolled round 
once or twice, and lay still. 

‘Good God—look at that!’ muttered Con- 
stantine, crossing himself vehemently, while every 
hand among the group of watchers hastened to do 
the same. ‘Lord have mercy upon us!—Alexander 
will be within range of their rifles in a moment. 


Head him, hussar, head him !’ he shouted excitedly, 
forgetting that his brother was hundreds of yards 
beyond any possibility of hearing. 

But, apparently, the hussar had other ideas as 
to the best course to be pursued in this emer. 
gency. Almost at the very instant that the 
trooper and his horse entered the line of fire and 
fell dead he had caught up to the Grand Duke; 
and now, if those behind could have heard 0 
far, they would have understood his intentions, 
‘Hold on, sir; hold on tight!’ he shouted. ‘I’m 
going to hamstring him !’ 

And leaning over, the hussar deftly drew his 
sabre across the galloping charger’s hamstring, 
The Grand Duke’s horse made a few halting 
bounds forward and then stopped dead, while 
the hussar rushed past him, and was carried fifty 
yards farther before he succeeded in pulling up. 

Those fifty yards sealed the fate of the poor 
charger, for at that moment the line of fire was 
entered and the animal fell dead, pierced by half- 
a-dozen bullets, pitching its rider over its head 
as it plunged heavily to earth. 

A sigh of relief passed, like a puff of wind, 
from rank to rank of those who had watched the 
race as the Grand Duke was seen to have stopped 
in his mad career in the very nick of time. 

‘Lord help us, that’s a good hussar !’ muttered 
Constantine, crossing himself once more. ‘ That 
is a man to be remembered, Menshikof !’ 

‘His Imperial Majesty will not forget him 
after this,’ said the general, ‘of that your High- 
ness may rest assured ; but it appears to me that 
the British bullets have cheated our friend of 
his reward !? 

‘Nay, see—your Excellency—he is alive !’ said 
a younger and sharper sighted member of the 
staff ; ‘he is sitting up, leaning against the horse 
—wounded though, I think.’ 

‘Certainly wounded, or he would try to retire 
from that warm place,’ some one added. ‘ But— 
good Lord have mercy upon us—what is Alexander 
Nicolaievitch doing? His Highness is walking 
straight into the line of fire !’ 

To the horror of all, such appeared to be the 
case. The Grand Duke had dismounted from 
his panting disabled horse and seemed to be 
walking up to join the wounded hussar. 

This is what was actually taking place. The 
hussar officer had received two bullets, one in 
the thigh the other in the hand, and had settled 
himself under cover of his dead charger to bind 
his wounds with his handkerchief and to collect 
his wits, somewhat scattered by the heavy fall he 
had just experienced, before attempting to crawl 
away out of danger. He was so engaged when 
he observed the officer whose horse he had dis- 
abled dismount and approach him. 

‘Go back, go back, whoever you are !’ he cried ; 
‘don’t you see I am under fire ?? 

‘But you are wounded !’ shouted the unrecog- 
nised Grand Duke. ‘How are you going to get 
back 
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‘T shall crawl all right in a minute or two,’ 
said the other; ‘go back, you, for God’s 
sake.’ 

‘No, no!’ cried the Grand Duke. ‘You have 
saved my life; I must certainly do the same for 
you if I can. There is no danger, for, see, they 
are not even firing at us!’ This was true, for 
the chivalrous young British officer in command 
of the outpost, whose good shooting had caused 
such a flutter in the Russian staff, seeing that it 
was a matter of life-saving under fire, had given 
orders that the brave Russian officer should be 
allowed to perform his heroic action wmnolested. 

Accordingly the Grand Duke was permitted to 
walk deliberately up to the now fainting lussar, 
take him up in his arms and carry him away in 
safety. Had his ears been sharp enough the 
Grand Duke might have heard the cheer with 
which the British outpost greeted this achieve- 
ment. Bearing his unconscious burden as easily 
as he would have carried a ten-years child, the 
Tsarevitch stepped briskly out of danger, and by 
the time he had covered the hundred yards or so 
of ground which appeared to him sutlicient to 
lace him out of range of possible bullets and 
bad laid his burden upon the ground, the group 
of = and gasping staff-officers had cantered up 
within earshot, and had begun to overwhelm him 
with respectful reproaches. But these the Grand 
Duke quickly silenced, waving Menshikof and 
the rest aside with the remark that any one of 
them—and he hoped every Russian officer in the 
army—would have done the same. 

restoratives were applied to the 
young hussar, and the wounded man presently 
groaned and opened his eyes. Then, noticing in 
what resplendent company he was, he sat up and 
rubbed those organs. 

‘Who are you, my fine fellow?’ asked the 
commander-in-chief. 

‘Lieutenant Vladimir Dostoief of the Red 
Hussars, your Excellency,’ replied that individual 
automatically, for his head buzzed still, and he 
was not sure whether he stood upon that or the 
other extremity of his person. 

‘Call yourself captain then from to-day,’ said 
Menshikof ; ‘you are a lucky young fellow and 
a smart rider, and the Tsar shall hear of your 
exploit. You have, under Providence, saved the 
most valuable life but one in Russia.’ 

Dostoief looked puzzled, then he glanced at 
the Grand Duke bending over him, and _half- 
recognised him, as he blushed with surprise and 
gratification. 

‘Are you the Grand Duke?’ he muttered. 
‘Upon my word I did not know it when 1’—— 
Dostoief tried to get upon his feet, but groaned 
and fell back. ‘1 beg your pardon,’ he added, 
murmuring still more feebly, ‘but my head feels 
80 — 

At this point the wounded man fainted once 
more and was carried by careful hands to the 
rear, Here he was placed in charge of the Grand 
Duke’s own medical attendant, under whose 
ministrations he was soon made as comfortable 
as circumstances would permit. And here, too, 
¢ was constantly visited by the young Tsarevitch 
util he was strong enough to be sent back to 
St Petersburg; and in the hospital building 
within the walls of Sebastopol were laid the 
seeds of a friendship between these two which 


was to last for many a year and many a decade, 
and which was destined to be productive of 
results which I hope to lay before my readers in 
the course of this history. 


A CENTURY AND A HALF OF BRITISH 
POWER IN INDIA. 


By Georce LL.D., C.1.E., 
Author of Lives of Duff, Curey, Wilson, &e. 


THREE centuries have almost passed since Queen 
Elizabeth, in the forty-third year of her reign, 
created the East India Company, which lasted 
for two hundred and fifty-eight years as a com- 
mercial and then a ruling power. In the six- 
tieth year of her reign Queen Victoria, as 
Empress of India also, is about publicly to 
commemorate with the whole people the growth 
and prosperity of the Empire of Great Britain, 
which, as the most extensive world-power in all 
history, began on the last day of the year 16vU0, 
when Queen Elizabeth signed the Company’s first 
charter, For a century and a half the English in 
India were only adventurous traders, scornfully 
tolerated by the strong emperors at Delhi, the last 
of whom was the fanatical Aurungzebe. Along 
with Portuguese, Dutch, and French rivals, they 
contended for monopolies of the trade which had 
attracted the West from the days of King Solomon, 
Alexander the Great, and the Cesars. Enlisting 
and drilling sepoys to guard their factories, and 
then adding British soldiers and ships also to 
defeat their European competitors, the great adven- 
turers who formed the Company’s servants found 
themselves without a rival, and face to face with 
the Hindu and Mohammedan leaders. At one 
bound Great Britain, all unconscious of the tre- 
mendous fact, became legally as well as practically 
political ruler and sovereign administrator of the 
territory of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, the size of 
all France with twice its population at the present 
day. Other territories in South India were then 
confirmed to the Company. 

That was in the year 1765, from which the 
history of British India must be held to date. 
Again and again the Emperor, Shah Aalum, had 
offered the Company this splendid prize. Even 
the courage of Robert Clive failed before a trust 
so exacting. But, returning to India for the last 
time, he completed his work as founder of the 
Empire of British India, with a simplicity and 
a thoroughness which were described by the 
Mohammedan annalist of the time. The event 
is worthy of the highest genius of the painter and 
the poet. The scene was the tent of Clive, the 
victor of Plassey ; but this time in the upper 
provinces near Allahabad. The throne was a 
chair placed on the dining-table. Taking his seat, 
the king, Shah Aalum, signed the ‘firmaund’ or 
decree which, for an annual guit-rent of a quarter 
of a million sterling, made ‘the high and mighty, 
the noblest of exalted nobles, the chief of illus- 
trious warriors, the English Company,’ absolute 
rulers of the provinces, then yielding a revenue 
of four millions sterling, but almost ever since 

ying fourteen millions a year. As if starting 
a from the consequences, which meant all that 
India and Southern Asia have now become under 
Christian rule, Clive’s last official advice was to 
keep up the appearance of respect to his Moham- 
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medan predecessor, as a titular shadow at least, 
in order to disarm the jealousy of foreign nations. 
This was actually done till the last of the Great 
Mogul emperors was banished as a murderer of 
English ladies, children, and officers in the Mutiny 
of 1857. 

Great Britain endorsed this act of Clive, whom 
his detractors hounded to death, The select 
committee in London described the Company as 
having ‘come into the place of the country’s | 
government by his Majesty’s royal grant of the | 
dewannee.’ Five years after the Company re- | 
ceived a parliamentary title to this and all 
their possessions by Lord North’s Regulating Act 
founded upon ‘the eminent dominion of parlia- 
ment over every British subject in every concern.’ 

The Empire of British India, and the con- 
sequent responsibility of every British citizen, 
have ever since rested on this union of Musalman, 
English, and international laws, as consolidated 


with each other in creed and caste and race, so 
generally helpless and patient as the prey of in- 
vasion and tyranny from the earliest days. The 
British Peace it has come to be called. Warrey 
Hastings, Cornwallis, Wellesley, Minto, Lord 
Hastings, Amherst, even the good Lord William 
Bentinck, whom the Coorg tyrant troubled, Auck- 
land, Ellenborough, Hardinge, and Dalhousie— 
each played his part for the highest ends, against 
Afghan, Mohammedan, Mahratta, Pindari, Sikh, 


and Burman troublers of the land. Dalhousie | 


added to that work the bringing of the native 


feudatories into line with the British adminis. 


trators, so that their peoples also should be no 
more oppressed, but share the general weal. The 
opportunity created by the Cabinet at home, 
which reduced the British garrison contrary to 
Dalhousie’s frequent protests, was taken advantage 
of by the weak representatives of the old Mogul 


and Mahratta powers to create the Mutiny. But | 


after the Mutiny in the legislation of 1861, and | the sepoy war only gave Lord Canning and his | 


this altogether apart from the patent historical , soldiers another chance to extinguish the seeds of | 
facts of conquest and length of possession. But , anarchy in the extended empire, and to vindicate _ 
neither law nor fact could form a sufficient ex- at once the power, the clemency, and the rigliteous- 


oom of the unique historical marvel of our ness of the ruling race. 
ndian Empire were that not justified by such | 

moral considerations as the peace, the prosperity, 
and the highest good of the people. What have 
we done for the vast peninsula and for the half , life in famine, with comparative comfort in living, 
of Asia which it influences, in the hundred and | was the second. The years immediately before 


If rest from the anarchy of ages was the first | 
blessing spread right over Southern Asia, at a | 
vast expenditure of British blood and treasure, | 


thirty-two years since that 12th of August 1765, | Warren Hastings became Governor-general were _ 
when Clive made us rulers of the richest third of ; marked by the most horrible and widespread | 


the country? Sir John Seeley, and John Stuart famine known in oriental history. Not a drop 


Mill before him, were no optimists, but both of rain fell in 1769 in all Bengal, usually so | 


came to this philosophical and historical conclusion | 
as expressed by the former: ‘As time passes it, 
appears that we are in the hands of a Providence 


which is greater than all statesmanship ; that this | 


well-watered and green, and the intolerable heat 
burned up vegetation over whole districts. Up 


fed on the dead, as officially reported, and thou- 
fabric, so blindly piled up, has a chance of becom- | sands fled elsewhere, decking their children, 
ing a part of the permanent edifice of civilisation ; so that one-third of the great province just 
and that the Indian achievement of England, as handed over to the British went out of cultiva- 
it is the strangest, may after all turn out to be the , tion. The few white officials, like Charles Grant, 
greatest, of all her achievements.’ greatest of Scotsmen who ever worked in India, 
For the first time since successive invading did what they could ; but what was that among 
hosts began to pour down on the rich plains from so many? The new administrative system of 
Central and Northern Asia, we have won peace Warren Hastings, as developed by Lord Corn- 
for the people ; we have established the reign of , wallis, resulted in the permanent settlement of 
law and soler ; we have enforced absolute tolera- | the land-tax, by which some ten millions sterling 
were surrendered to the landholders, as compared 


tion of every belief and custom not contrary to | 
humanity. We began with internal peace, and | with the periodical assessments in the rest of 


; to September 1770 four millions died, the living | 


the process of securing that occupied the century | India. Gradually prosperity returned, although — 
from Clive toJohn Lawrence. The parliamentary the actual cultivators were not at first suffi- 


constitution of 1773 gave India the first Governor- ciently protected from the exactions of their own 
general and the first Supreme Court of Justice, countrymen. In Bengal at least famines became 
making the administration an effective and bene- rare or 
volent unity. What Clive won Warren Hastings shut off by sea, with a coast destitute of harbours, 
was compelled to extend. He covered the land , that food could not be 


uickly enough poured in. 
with at least the framework of a righteous ad- | In the North-west, in 


jputana and in South | 


swage local, save in Orissa, which was so | 


ministration which his successors filled up and India, the more frequent failure of the annual | 
elevated bit by bit, as Great Britain allowed or , rains has caused the loss of life in spite of all the | 


enabled them to do through successive parliamen- | efforts of Government. That must always be so, 


tary charters. Including Clive and the present , under the best administration, when the monsoon — 


Lord Elgin, we have sent twenty-seven statesmen | fails for two successive years over a large area. — 


to rule over the millions of India and to dictate a | But steadily and most benevolently the British | 


policy in Central and Eastern Asia. Seventeen Government of India has perfected its life-saving 


of these were Governor-generals, ending with the | machinery after each case of drought and dearth. | 
Marquess of Dalhousie, and ten of them Viceroys | In the past and present years the Famine Code, | 


of the Queen Empress, inning with Earl, worked at an expenditure of £25,000 a day, in 
Canning. The first duty of each has been to, North and Central India by some five hundred 
secure peace as the elementary condition of the , white district officials, is keeping alive and well 
existence of peoples so varied, so irreconcilable | three and a half millions of natives, and providing 
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| colleagues. 
/ and England, acting through the churches and 
| missionary societies, and finally through parlia- 
' ment, resulted first in the charter of 1813, and | 


_ Northbrook (then Mr Baring), in 1850-54, to 
put the educational system on a catholic and 
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for all destitute widows and orphans. In the 
tropics the rain of heaven must fail from time 
to time ; but the British Government and people 


—as at present—to save every soul that aid can | 
reach at whatever cost. 

The third service which Great Britain has | 
done for the peoples of India is to teach them to 
help themselves. There is a ~ at which the 
most generous expenditure and benevolent efforts | 
through the administration f.il to save or to raise 
arace, and that is when they themselves do not 
co-operate or when they passively oppose. In spite 
of the advantages of the autocratic and rapid legis- 
lative power of our Government in India, that 
happens continually. The character of a people 
cannot be changed in spite of itself. At first the 
East India Company would not recognise this, 
notwithstanding the urgency and the wisdom of 
its own directors so early as 1792, when Charles 
Grant wrote his famous treatise to convince his 
But the public opinion of Scotland | 


by | 


more fully in those of 1833 and yg 
1 of | 


step every twenty years, in giving the yout 


all India education in the mother-tongue and in 
the English language and literature. 
, Carey and his associates began this inner civilisa- 


William 


tion of the people with a view to the develop- 
ment of character, individuality, self-help, and 
high ideals, in the first year of the nineteenth 
century. It was left to Alexander Duff and 
Macaulay, under the administration of Lord 
William Bentinck, in 1830-35, and again to Duff 
and John Marshman, with the help of Lord 


moral basis. Principal Miller, C.I.E., and others, 
through Lord Ripon’s Commission, completed the 
good work, till India now enjoys the most en- 
lightened and tolerant system of public instruc- 
tion—primary, secondary, and university—which 
Ireland and England still lack. Every year sees 
an addition to the inspected schools and colleges, | 
which vlready number 105,000, and of students | 
and pupils, who now approach four millions on | 
the rolls. A pure indigenous literature supplies 
the increasing numbers of women as well as men 
with books. The proportion who speak and | 
real the English language, and have the stores 
of our ennobling literature, sacred and secular, 
opened to their eager study, is annually enlarg- 
ing. English has become the common tongue of | 
educated India, Musalman as well as Hindu | 
and Parsi, 

A rational faith arises out of this vast system | 
of public instruction, alike from its silently de- | 
structive power and from the action of Christian 
Britain and America. Even when the educated | 
native timidly shrinks from the consequences of 
formally renouncing idolatry or Islam, he be- 
comes a secret Christian, or he adopts an ethical 
compromise which makes him a new man. There 
are now in India two and a half millions of native 
Christians, On the ground of their active loyalty | 
alone, the British Government may well desire to | 
see that number growing more ge i 

Political dreams and aspirations, also, arise out | 
of the higher education, the admission of natives | 


to the civil, medical, and legal services, and the 
frequent visits of the educated to the British 
universities, Such dreams are often extravagant 
and unpractical. They could not be realised 
unless either we ceased to keep a British garrison 
in the country or the martial and less educated 
races—Sikhs, Rajputs, Jats, and Mohammedans— 
would tolerate the ascendency of the intellectual 
but weak Bengalis, at whom they scoff. But, 
though a representative system in the English 
sense is ay, sacar natives are admitted to the 
deliberative legislative councils, where interpella- 
tion is allowed, and they fill all but seven hun- 
dred of the highest appointments. The study of 
the constitution and of the parliamentary system 
in actual work every session, and the perfect 
toleration of opinion granted by the law, are by 
themselves a valuable education. This freedom 
has its drawbacks, common also to our whole 
legal system which, by the refinements of its pro- 
cedure, encourages the usurer to oust the ances- 
tral landed classes. But absolute purity reigns in 
the administration of justice. 

The material, physical, and industrial advan- 
tages created and fostered by our rule are more 
evident to all. The traveller through India 
to-day cannot realise that its abundant and 
rapid communications, by sea and land, are the 
outcome of less than half-a-century’s application 
of British capital. When the writer went to 
India in 1853 the first mile of railway was opened 
by Lord Dalhousie, who planned the trunk 
system and had difficulty in getting it sanctioned. 
Now 22,000 miles are at work, and the railway 
is so cheap and popular that this mileage pays 
on an average five per cent. Every year large 
sums of rupees as well as English capital are to 
be spent on a definite system till the 22,000 
becomes 60,000 miles. No country with a new 
civilisation possesses such good roads as India. 
Along with railways and roads, canals and works 
of irrigation, like those of North Italy, guarantee 
the plains of India against the hopeless and 
unrelieved famines of old. Through all the past 
generations almost exclusively an agricultural 
people, save for a few of the more luxurious arts 
and village weaving, the people of India are now 
learning applied science, till the competition with 
Lancashire is considered formidable. The indi- 
genous supply of coal is rendering them indepen- 
dent of Wa es. <A new industrial era has begun to 
dawn upon this part of the immovable East. 
Gold, grain, and fibres, tea and coffee, are now 
exported in quantities which a generation ago 
would not have been credited. India takes 
British manufactures to the value of more than 
thirty millions sterling every year, or a seventh 
of the whole, in exchange for its exports, which 
amount to seventy millions to all the world ; 
while it continues to absorb silver notwith- 
standing the serious result of exchange on its 
finances, and the closing of its mints meanwhile 
against more silver, to relieve the strain. 

While Great Britain has thus been led, by no 
deliberate will of its own, to become a terrestrial 

rovidence to a fifth of the human race in its one 
dependency of India, what has that country done 
for us?) Undoubtedly, it has affected our foreign 

licy, our position as one of the Powers of 
urope, for evil as well as good. Against the 
strain of defending from internal and external 
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attack alien peoples so far away, in addition to 
the Colonies planted by our own sons, we must 
set all that is included in the prestige which flows 
from our position and past success. No other 
power has such a school of war, such a place of 
arms as India, from Allahabad and Secunderabad 
right up to Rawal Pindi and Peshawar, to Quetta 
and Chaman, fronting Kandahar. It is much to 
send 75,000 of our young men to garrison India, 
while we maintain more than double that number 
of native cavalry and infantry. But that trained 
reserve is known to be such a make-weight in the 
event of a war in Europe that Russia has hitherto 
troubled us in Central Asia only to compel us to 
keep up our Eastern garrison. India has for three 
centuries, and especially during this century, given 
the adventurous and most highly-educated of our 
sons the finest career in its various services, 
missionary, civil, military, medical, and educa- 
tional. Its conflicts and tropical diseases may 
have, up to recent times, made it a land of sad 
memories and regrets to many. But the heroism 
of our Nicholsons and Havelocks, our Hebers 
and John Wilsons, who consecrate its cemeteries, 
is that which makes the history of our country a 
record of greatness and goodness such as no other 
can show. 

After all, it is a small thing that India does all 
this for us compared with the moral inspiration 
which duty to its people calls forth, and the 
splendid ideals which disinterested service for its 
dark races of every creed creates. If it was the 
destiny of the East India Company to suggest the 
true theory of the government of a semi-barbarous 
dependency by a civilised country, and, after 
having done this, to perish, as John Stuart Mill 
writes—a theory which, alas! South Africa has 
never learned—much more will it be the glory of 
the Queen-Empress and her -lieutenants to unite 
the varied and often-jarring millions of her sub- 
jects in active loyalty and moral advancement. 
The years since Clive, in 1765, and Carey, in 1792, 
and the men of 1857, are full of hope for the 
future. 


THE NOBLE FIVE. 
A TALE OF THE BRITISH COLUMBIA GOLD MINES. 
By Rocer Pocock, 
Author of Tales of Western Life ; The Arctic Night ; The Black- 
guard ; The Dragon Slayer, &c. 


WE were standing under one of the three big 
pines on the Point, and my partner, Blind Tom, 
took off his goggles with a despairing gesture. 

‘I can’t see nothin’ beyond them first trees, he 
said miserably, ‘but I can hear her coming.’ 

I looked away down south along the lake-side, 
where sure enough a black speck had just jumped 
out from behind a headland—the little a 
steamer which brought us the only news we ever 
got from the world. Then I turned my face 
towards the camp. 

Scattering up under the woods, and down 
towards our Point were the twenty log-cabins of 
Ainsworth, the shadows lying in dense blue pools 
under their eaves, their shingle roofs like burning 
gold in the sunlight. The scent of the pines 
hung heavy as incense, and the lake reached away 


description, not mine however. 
' afterwards by a lady, and many of my best bits 


some fifty miles to north and south, all hyacinth 
blue save where the sun had changed it to the 
southward into a field of fire. Above the camp 
and across the lake the mountains went up steep 
toward the snow, but they seemed like the Alps 
of Dreamland in that unearthly silence. tt 
seemed brutish of me to break the peace ; but, 
blasphemy or not, I roused the camp. ‘Steam- 
boat !’? I yelled with my hands to my mouth— 
‘Steamboat !’ (N.B.—This is a very pretty bit of 
It was filled in 


struck out as ‘nonsense.’) 

All the boys began to saunter lazily down from 
their afternoon sleep, prospectors like Blind Tom 
and myself, in ragged ulin, slouch hats, and long 
boots—a muddy-looking crowd. A lady or two 
strolled ont from the farthest shanty ; but these 
were not greeted by the women who were earning 
their living in the little hotels and stores, and 
when they reached the Point they stood rather 
apart among the men. 

The gambler came down in broadcloth and 
jewellery, the store-clerk in his shirt sleeves from 
behind the counter, the three bar-tenders in shirt 
sleeves and imitation diamonds, the assayer hot 
from his furnace work, a nondescript stranger or 
so looking bored to death, and our Kootenay 
policeman. 

Then the little steamer stopped puffing as she 
glided gently in to the landing, while we ashore 
began to size up her passengers. 

‘Look there,’ I said ; ‘see that old buffer ina 
silk hat ?? 

‘No, Tom growled ; ‘but there’s petticoats by 
the engine-room.’ | 

‘He’s standing beside her, Old, with a huge | 
red nose, lean as a rail, tall as a pole, chewing his 
cigar ; a Southern Colonel by the lcoks of him. | 
Tom, that man represents capital, or I’m a 
tenderfoot. 

‘Capital!’ Tom snorted —contemptuously. 
‘Bring him to me and I’ll sell him one of my 
wild-cats.’ 

Tom’s wild-cat mining claims—including that 
worst of all, the Noble Five—were the scorn and 
derision of Kootenay, so I grinned. 

The Colonel was helping the young lady ashore, 
a fresh-coloured, well-built, well-dressed, capable- 
looking girl, extremely pretty besides, with a — 
decidedly stand-off manner toward her escort. | 

Tom suggested that he was her father; but I 
knew better, by the way he bowed and grimaced 
like a stage cavalier, spitting tobacco-juice over 
his shoulder at intervals. 

‘By his manner of spitting, said Tom, ‘that’s 
the Pulenl—<diie same as was here three months 
ago trying to get me to sell the Noble Five. He’s 
come to try again,’ 

Now the Noble Five mining-claim, which 
belonged exclusively to Tom, was the standing 
mystery of the camp. Everybody knew it was 
no good—Tom said as much himself—and yet for 
three years he had never failed to put in his 
annual assessments, which means that he worked 
enough on the claim to secure his legal right of 
holding it from the government. Moreover, it 
was known that this Colonel had for some un- 
earthly reason been trying his hardest to buy the 
property at a fancy price, whereas Tom, fearfully 
hard pressed for money, declined to sell. Why | 
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the Colonel should want to buy, and why Blind | 
Tom should be so determined to hold an utterly | 
worthless property was a thing past finding out. 

Meanwhile the Colonel had been setting the | 
young lady’s luggage ashore ; and I strolled down, | 
wondering why she should look so perplexed, so | 
frightened, as for the first time her eyes wandered | 
among us from face to face. Certainly we were | 
a rough-looking crowd, and the girl was appa- | 
rently very green, with something suggestive of an 
English country-side in her dress and bearing. 
Raising my hat, I asked if I could be of any 
service, 

‘No, no, she said, drawing back a little, ‘1 
think not, thank you.’ Then I felt like a fool for 
meddling; but she looked me all over doubtful 
because of my clothes, which felt unspeakably vile 
under her glance, then at my face, which seemed 
to win her confidence. 

‘Forgive me,’ I said, trying to withdraw, lest I 
should prove but a fresh annoyance. 

‘Oh stay,’ she cried, for the Colonel was coming 
back. ‘Please can you tell me if Mr Swainson 
lives here ?’ 

‘I’m afraid I don’t know the name.’ 

She turned to the Colonel, as though thoroughly 
frightened. ‘Please put my boxes back on the 
boat ; I’m going—I can’t stay here !’ 

‘My dear young lady (spit), neaou if you'll 
take the advice of one (spit) who has ploughed the 
tortuous waters of (spit) human wayfaring, in an 
irreclaimable waste of variegated abominations 
spit)’—— 

"Let me help,’ I said, laying hold of one of her 
trunks. 

At that she begged me to desist. ‘I'll stay 
here.’ She laid one hand on my arm, sending a 
little thrill through all my veins, for it was years 
since I had felt the touch of a lady’s hand, ‘I 
can’t go in the steamer—I’—— 

I thought I had grasped her reason, and for 
decency’s sake I could not hold back from helping 
her. So I took out what money I had left after 
a three days’ spree. ‘Now,’ I said, ‘you really 
- must let me lend you this, and I’ll give you my 
address, so that you won’t feel under an obliga- 
tion.’ 


awa 


I saw the tears filling her eyes, the queer 
little frown, the turn of the lips which means a 


storm. Of course I looked steadily away down 


the lake. 

‘All aboard!’ shouted the skipper, for the 
hawsers were being cast off—‘ All aboard for the 
Bluebell !? 

One or two men jumped over the after-rail. 

‘I think,’ I said, slowly, for I was horribly 
puzzled, ‘you’d better —be quick. 

I had meant to say ‘stay here.’ 

‘I'll stay.” She looked at me critically, though 
there was a big tear on her cheek. ‘I’ll stay ; 
because I trust you.’ 

‘You can trust every one of us, no matter what 
we may look like’ So I went on explaining until 
we were all nice woolly lambs, instead of black 
sheep and dingy. After all, a decent woman puts 
every man in camp on his honour, and the 
average prospector would rather meet a roaring 
lion than a lady, not knowing the natural history 
of such an outlandish species. 

Mar the old gentleman a friend of yours?’ I 
asked. 


She looked aversion towards that ancient 
Colonel, who was talking the storekeeper blind. 

‘He was very kind,’ she answered. ‘I never 
met him before ; we were just fellow-passengers, 
and he offered to make inquiries here.’ 

‘For Mr Swainson ?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

I did not press the matter. 

‘Please,’ she looked up at me wistfully, ‘tell 


me your name. I want to know in case I need 


a friend’ 

‘I’m 
then. 

‘Mr Robinson’—she looked at me quite 
frankly—‘ what ought I to do?’ 

‘I think you should let the Colonel be your 
escort, rather than any younger man. He’ll take 
you up to the hotel; but, if you don’t mind, I’ll 
say a few words to the landlady’ 

‘Not about’ 

‘Oh no; only she has a little louse of her own 
from all the noise. She’ll take you there.’ 

Then she said something very complimentary, 
which there is no need to repeat. 


Jack Robinson” That was my name 


IL. 


Before supper-time I had introduced Miss Rose 
Innes to the landlady at our one decent hotel, 
and arranged that she should be properly cared 
for away from the noise of the crowd. After- 
wards I strolled into the bar-room, where the 
Colonel had been holding forth on mines and 
mineral, 

‘Sir? said the Colonel amiably, ‘air you dis- 
posed to smile?’ 

I was disposed, so we took whisky. 

‘Sir,’ continued the Colonel, wiping his mouth 
afterwards with a red handkerchief, ‘ will yew do 
me the honour to select ?’ 

He held me his cigar-case, from which I 
selected, then after the usual salute held a match 
for him, bit off the end of mine, and lighted up. 

‘Sir, the Colonel resumed, ‘you air a benighted 
Britisher ?’ 

T bowed. 

‘Let us stroll down to the Point.’ 

We strolled down to the Point, where the 
moonlight was raining down through the big fir- 
trees, 

‘Sir’ he said, planting himself on a_ root, 
while I took the ground beside him, ‘I have 
ventured into the British possessions to take the 
air, and anything else which I can lay hands on. 
Much as I prefer the atmosphere of freedom, I 
have pitched my tent in these barbarous wilds 
without committing myself to any approval of 
—— government. You take my position ?’ 

*T do? 

‘Then kindly refrain from interrupting. These 
gold and silver deestricts of British Columbia air 
an Amurrican enterprise, redeemed by the capital 
and the labour of an enlightened and far-seeing 
people. Waiving all our natural antipathy to 
foreign and obsolete institootions, mitigating the 
woes of exile with our national beverages and 
our national seegars, we have come upon a 
mission of civilisation, to root around for the 
almighty dollar.’ 

‘It’s very good of you 

‘Sir, you air right. But for us the untutored 
buffalo would still be ranging upon these’—he 
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looked up at the mountains—‘ would still I say be 
—sir, in these altitudes whisky is both prevalent 
and effective. 

He paused, 

‘You, sir, he said with tremendous impressive- 
ness, ‘represent a syndicate of London capitalists.’ 

‘Indeed !’ 

‘I suspected it from the moment I landed here. 
Your clothes are, if I may say so, too ragged for a 
genuine prospector. The eagle eye which only 
betrays my nationality revealed you to me at 
once. By inquiring I have ascertained that you 
talk very freely about mines and minerals, that 
you speak as though you didn’t know free gold 
from iron pyrites. The boys here think you’re 
a fool, but I know the smart man when I see 
him, with an unerring perspicacity I recognise 
the secret agent of British capital, the mining 
representative on the lookout for bargains. 
Don’t blush ; your modesty does you credit, and 
the disguise which conceals your real character 
from the ignorant wins you the cordial approba- 
tion of the wise, Sir, you air the smartest man 
in Kootenay.’ 

‘Thanks. I don’t represent five cents.’ 

He puffed at his cigar, lighted another, and 
threw the stump away. 

‘Sir, I wish to lay before you a little proposi- 
tion, which I need lealiy say demands extreme 
secrecy, which I also opine is calculated to rake 
in the “dust,.”’ 

‘Is it honest ?? 

‘Honesty, sir, belongs rather to the relative 
than to the absolute. This is a perfectly legiti- 
mate deal.’ 

‘I see, Is it honest ?’ 

‘It is as I tell you’—the Colonel was getting 
hot—‘ legitimate mining business involving your 
assistance, which is worth, let us say, five thou- 
sand dollars, and my intelligence, which is worth 
twenty-five thousand. However, in deference to 
one who is about to become my partner in the 
building up of the most gigantic combination of 
modern times, we ’ll divvy up.’ 

‘Ts it honest ?’ 

‘When I was down to Nelson to-day,’ said the 
Colonel blandly, ‘I met the champion Canadian 
bug-hunter, Professor Lamb. He says that this | 


that you can bribe me with five thousand dollars 
to work Blind Tom,’ 

‘Your expression, sir, is crude, your tone 
offensive, your proposal avaricious,’ 

I stood up. ‘My proposal, Colonel, is to have 


of your ‘puffeckly legitimate’ monke 
with my friend’s property. 
can’t buy, and you can’t bribe me to help you, 
Now, he may 


business 


claim, you'll find yourself in the lake. 
over, the lake, Colonel, is wet ; you understand ?? 


found my partner, to whom I told what had 
, happened. 


ery little fun could Tom see in my adventure, — 
, but then poor old Tom was always averse to a | 
| joke. ‘This thing’s serious, said he, ‘mighty | 


serious. The rooster represents capital—-we’re 
| both stony broke, and om going to sell him 
wild-cats,so don’t you insult him more’n is needful. 
I’ve arranged to take him around to some claims 
to-morrow.’ 

‘Who does he represent ?’ 

‘That new smelter at Macdonald City they 
say. Surtees the manager’s buying up interests 
everywhere. This man is his jackal.’ 

‘Go ahead, said I, ‘good luck to you. But 


jump the Noble Five.’ 
‘He can’t touch it. 
work on that claim ; I’ve 
the Noble Five. 
show.’ 

‘I tell you, Tom, he’ll steal that claim, and it 
will take you all the money you can raise to 
prove your right.’ 

‘If he pulls up my stakes, said Tom, ‘if he so 
much as lays his finger on my boundaries, law or 
no law, right or no right, justice or no justice, 
kill him.’ 


He doesn’t stand the ghost of a 


A LIVING LINK WITH SCOTT, HOGG, 
AND WILSON. 


Ir is scarcely known in Scotland, and is probally 


you run out of this camp if you try to do any — 
If he won't sell, you | 
ave done his assessments or he | 
may not, but if I catch you trying to jump his — 
More- | 


So I left him, and strolling up to the saloon | 


you take care or he’ll be strolling up the hill to | 


I’ve done a good year’s | 
proved my property in | 
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country teems with unnamed species. I told ! 
him he’d ought to prospect around Bawston, in the picturesque Ayrshire parish of Dundonald, 
where I was raised ; but now I calculate that this | and in the enjoyment of all his faculties, a man 


not known at all in England, that there is living | 


locality fills the first-rate ’—— 

Boston said I. 

‘Sir, this planet rotates around Bawston. 
Bawston is the North Pole of civilisation, you 
bet your life.’ 

‘What, said I, ‘has it actually been dis- 
covered? I think I’ve heard of the place. Isn’t 
it somewhere down near Toronto ?? 

That finished him. 

‘And now, Colonel,’ said I, ‘have you finished 
gassing 

‘Sir? 

‘To speak your own language, Colonel, are you 
through ?’ 

, ‘Sir, since you have made yourself intelligible, 
air,’ 

‘You’ve been trying, Colonel, to buy my part- 
ner’s old claim, the Noble Five.’ 

‘That is so.’ 

‘He won't sell, so you come to me thinking 


_who, though Mr Gladstone’s junior by a year, | 
, lived in the service of the Ettrick Shepherd for | 
/a decade, has seen Sir Walter Scott not only in | 
the flesh but in his convivial moments, aud has | 
‘shared in genuine ‘Noctes Ambrosianw’ with | 
Yet such is the case. | 
About sixty years ago Colonel Keith succeeded — 


‘Christopher North.’ 


, to the estate of Dunkeith in the Ayrshire parish 


of Symington, and set about sheep-farming. He | 


required a first-class herdsman, and consulted a 
friend residing at Dalkeith, who at once recom- 
, mended a Selkirk ex 
Burnett was satisfied with the offer made, and 


than in the east, his family followed him. 
included a son of the name of John, who was born 
in the year 1810, and who, five years after his 


overseer to Colonel Kelso. He remained in this 


rt of the name of Burnett. | 
migrated to Ayrshire. Wages being higher - 
t 
arrival in Ayrshire, became farm-grieve or general | 


capacity till his employer’s death ; after this he | 
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filled various posts in Ayrshire, and ultimately 
was a ‘flesher’ first in Troon and subsequently 


Dundonald. 


But it is the pre-Ayrshire portion of John 


He was herd-boy to James Hogg from 1824 to 
1834 at Mount Benger, the farm a few miles 
down the Yarrow from St Mary’s Loch, and a 


| short distance from Altrive Lake, where the 


Shepherd died in 1835. Mount Benger was not 


281 
| and made a thrust with his leister. But he had 
, miscalculated his distance and the depth of the 

1. He fell in, and in a moment nothing was 


‘seen of the adventurous ‘wee man’ but a pair of 


 Burnett’s history that is of special importance. , boots, which, from their vigorous kicking, showed 


that their owner was still very much alive. But 
Hogg and Wilson were lying on the river-bank 
-convulsed with laughter, and unable to render 
their friend any assistance, and the ‘wee man’ 
had to be pulled out by the attendants. The 


the most-delectable of residences ; Hogg himself  salmon-leistering then 
- said of it in the Noctes, ‘It’s a gey cauld place, and success for some time, when an adjournment 
- Mount Benger, standin’ yonder on a knowe in a | was thought desirable to the nearest hostelry, kept 


' more than Ellisland—the ‘riddlings of creation’, land, and Wilson ordered a 


proceeded with great spirit 


funnel, in the thoroughfare o’ a —— sough,’ | 
08 


by a Boniface of the name of Gordon. Forbes 
Nor was it a farming success in g’s hands any , Ma 


ckenzie was not in these days a power in the 
ottle of whisky, 
—was in Burns’s, His sometime herd-boy gave , which, being converted into toddy, was consumed 
some notable reasons for this failure in the course _ by the company, numbering, with the attendants, 


_ of an interview he gave a few years ago to the | seven or cight in all. Meanwhile the ‘wee man’ 


Rev. Roderick Lawson, minister of the West, had retired to divest himself of his wet clothing 


Parish, Maybole. Ina brief report of this inter- 
view which Mr Lawson included in one of his 
most interesting ‘monthly letters’ to his con- 
gregation, he tells this part of John Burnett's 
story with simple lucidity. ‘Why was it he did 


_ not succeed in farming? Well, markets were | 


against him for one thing, I have seen him 
getting only six shillings and sixpence a head for 
his lambs. Then, he was very kind-hearted. I 
mind a joiner in Yarrow who bought a quey from 
him. But the quey died, and when he came to 
pay Hogg the price of it, James took him out to 
the byre to judge between two queys that were 
there. The man indicated his preference for the 
one that was deepest in the flank, Whereupon 
James insisted on his taking it home with him 
in place of the dead one, he having learned that 
the joiner was hard up.’ 

The present writer, however, who visited John 
Burnett a few months ago, did not find the some- 
time herd-boy of seventy years ago much inte- 
rested in his master’s farming activities or disquali- 
fications. Now and then his memory required a 
jog; but it became vividly reminiscent, and his 
eye flashed fire by way of keeping it company, 
when he told of the exploits of Hogg the athlete 
and the encourager of athleticism ; Hogg who had 
tanght him a special trick in wrestling, and so 
enabled him—thongh he can never have been 
such another as John Ridd—to vanquish a power- 
ful rival. 

The Shepherd seems, however, to have been in 
all his glory when he went a-fishing. Burnett 
told the present writer a story of salmon-leistering 
at midnight on the Yarrow, which Scott would 
have found not unworthy of a place beside his 
own inimitable picture in Guy Mannering. Pro- 
fessor Wilson was, of course, a frequent visitor at 
Mount Benger, and, as a rule, came unannounced. 
But on this occasion he received a special invita- 
tion, and when he arrived brought with him a 
friend of both himself and his host, who may 
have been De Quincey cr Wilson’s publisher 
Blackwood, but whom, Seah failed to identify, 
Burnett persistently terms ‘the wee man.’ Night 
came, a suitable pool was selected and was sur- 
rounded by boys and men carrying torches. ‘The 
wee man’ being, like Captain Grose, ‘of stature 
short, but genius bright, had resolved to distin- 
guish himself. So, seeing a large salmon in the 
pool which invited attack, he stood upon a stone 


/ and to get into garments which belonged to the 
_ landlord. These being a world too wide for him, 
he presented a comic spectacle when he appeared 
in the parlour. He ordered a second Thor-like 
jorum of toddy, and when it had been consumed 
the party proceeded again to the banks of the 
Yarrow. Having — up the spoils of the 
night, they returned to Mount Benger. The fes- 
tivities were not, however, terminated. The fish 
were taken to the kitchen, boiled, and served up 
hot with potatoes by way of supper. Hogg, his 
guests, and his servants regaled themselves with 
this harvest of the river—and, of course, some 
toddy. But John Burnett stoutly maintains that 
nobody was ever a bit the worse of these Mount 
Benger festivities. The Shepherd of the Noctes 
on one memorable and drouthy occasion implored 
Tibbie to ‘bring in the loch.” The Shepherd of 
fact never required any such stupendous rehabili- 
tation. His herd-boy told Mr Lawson that he 
‘never saw Hogg the worse of whisky in his life.’ 
To the present writer he said that he ‘never saw 
Hogg wi’ mair than he cud mainage.’ But John, 
whose clear eye, mental vigour, and blameless 
record tell their own tale of a well-spent life, 
admits that in the old days, when, as Mr Lang 
' shows in his biography of Per the ‘ Chaldee 
Manuscript’ was written between six in the even- 
ing and six the following morning, with the aid of 
| punch, men could ‘mainage’ a good deal, thanks 
| to open air, abundance of exercise, and not too 
| great pressure of labour. 
John Burnett’s favourite story, however, is that 
of his first glimpse of a gentleman’s carriage, and 
of Sir Walter Scott inside it. One very wet fore- 
; noon, when John was standing idle in front of the 
farmhouse, a ‘machine’ drove up, which by its 
size and comparative splendour attracted the lad. 
There stepped out a tallish man, somewhat bent 
about the shoulders, and slightly lame of one leg. 
The boy was specially struck with this lameness, 
, and also with a bonnet with a silver tassel 
, attached to it that the stranger wore. But before 
_ the visitor could make his presence known at the 
, door, Hogg rushed out and speedily identified him 
in his hearty if also rudely familiar style, ‘Man, 
, Wattie, is that you?) Ye maun hae been raal 
/warm at hame to come out in a day like this. 
Um glad to see ye; come awa in. There’s a 
sheep’s head an’ plenty o’ usquebaugh.’ Thus 
| ‘the King of Fairyland, as Hogg, with an egotism 
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that was amusing rather than offensive, styled 
himself, welcomed ‘the King of Romance. Scott 
spent several hours with his friend, and then drove 
back to Abbotsford. Asked if the Great Wizard 
showed any traces of the indoor festivities, John 
replied with his wonted caution and charity, 
‘Weel, he juist had as muckle as he cud mainage.’ 
But in point of hardness of head, Scott was no 
rival of Wilson, or for that matter of Hogg. 
John is emphatic, however, in his declaration 
that the Shepherd was not a hard, much less a 
solitary, drinker. He generally did his literary 
work at night, when the labours of the farm 
were over, and often sat up till two or three in 
the morning. But he never stimulated his fancy 
with alcoholics. 

Although quite the opposite of a boaster or an 
egotist in the vulgar sense, John has many stories 
to tell of his own wrestling and shooting exploits, 
which seem to have been all greatly rejoiced in 
by Hogg, although he did not take part in them 
himself. He tells with great glee how he and 
another herd, with the help of an old gun which 
had certainly not the virtues of a modern Lee- 
Metford rifle, and full of what Sydney Smith 
terms ‘the simious schoolboy-delight in giving 
pain to others,’ blinded a troublesome bull that 
was in the habit of molesting passers through a 
field adjoining Hogg’s farm. The Shepherd 
detected the young rascals, but was successful in 
shielding them from the wrath of the owner of 
the bull. Hogg himself was no shot, but ‘he was 
a first-rate hand with the rod, and used to keep 
two greyhounds, one of which was a carrier, so 
that when he went out he seldom came home 
without some fish and a hare or two.’ 

One very curious story was told of Hogg by 
John which may be worthy of the attention of 
critics who are sceptical as to Hogg being really 
the author of certain of the works attributed 
to him. The actual narrative has been given by 
Mr Lawson with such accuracy that it is only 
fair to reproduce it as he has given it: ‘1 remem- 
ber the year I went to Hogg a strange circum- 
stance happened. Hogg had written a story 
about a stranger in these parts who had hanged 
himself over a hay-rick, about one hundred years 
ago, and was not therefore allowed to be buried 
in the churchyard but out in the moors at a 


place where three lairds’ ground met. Some of | 
the Edinburgh folk counted this a fable, so Hogg | 
another of those cigars; they are better than 


determined to put the tradition, which he had 
from his grandfather, to the proof. One day, 
therefore, when John Burnett was in the farm- 
yard, Mr Hogg came down from the hills with 
some others, and gave Johnnie an old bonnet of 
the Glengarry sort and some pieces of woollen 
cloth to wash in the burn. Johnnie washed 
them, and on coming in was told that these were 
some of the clothes of the suicide, who had 
been buried in the moss just as he was, with 
the hay-rope still round his neck, and the moss 
had preserved them from decay. Jolm said that 
the hair inside the bonnet seemed like a woman’s 
hair, as it was long and fair. But Hogg remem- 
bered that the stranger had long fair hair and 
seemed to come of gentle blood, although he 
had latterly become a poor unknown waif.’ This 
story of Burnett’s is not very interesting in 
itself, but is of permanent literary value as 
confirming the belief that Hogg was the author 
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of that extraordinary and—so far as Scotland is 
concerned—unique story of eeriness and crime, 
madness and remorse, Zhe Suicide’s Grave. In- 
cluded in the collected editions of Hogg’s works 
under the title of The Confessions of a Funatic, 
the story is known to have been first published 
anonymously in 1824 under the title of The 
Private Memoirs and Confessions of a Justified 
Sinner. This view is practically confirmed by 
Burnett’s narrative, for he says that the incidents 
he relates occurred in the year 1824, when he 
went to Mount Benger as herd-boy. Mr Andrew 
Lang and others have been inclined to give 
Lockhart a share in the authorship of The Suicides 
Grave ; but for this evidence has never been forth- 
coming. Burnett's testimony may now be re- 
garded as final. It may be presumed, therefore, 
that the mode in which the poor suicide accom- 
a his purpose is accurately described in a 
etter which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine 
three-quarters of a century ago: ‘ He had fastened 
two old hay-ropes at the bottom of the rick on 
one side (indeed they are all fastened so when 
first laid on) so that he had nothing to do but 
to loosen two of the ends on the other side, 
These he had tied in a knot round his neck, and 
then slackening his knees and letting himself 
down gradually, till the hay-ropes bore all his 
weight, he had contrived to put an end to his 
existence in that way. ... Early next morning 
Mr Anderson’s servants went reluctantly away, 
and taking an old blanket with them for a wind- 
ing sheet, they rolled up the body of the deceased, 
first in his own plaid, letting the hay-rope still 
remain about his neck, and then rolling the old 
blanket over all, they bore the loathed remains 
away to the distance of three miles or so on 
spokes, to the top of Cowan’s Croft, at the very 
— where the Duke of Buecleuch’s land, the 
aird of Drummelzier’s, and Lord Napier’s meet, 
and there they buried him, with all that he had 
on and about him, silver knife and fork, and 
all together.’ 


MY LORD DUKE* 
By E. W. Hornuna. 
CHAPTER XIX.—THE CAT AND THE MOUSE. 


‘You're a lucky fellow,’ said the squatter, as 
they sauntered down the drive. ‘Give me 


mine, after all,’ 

‘They ought to be, replied Jack complacently. 
‘I told old Claude to lay in the best they make, 
and he says these are. They are over a shillin’ a 

iece, 
‘They must be; they’re excellent. What an 
income you must have !’ 

‘About fifteen bob a minute, so they tell me.’ 
‘ ‘My stars! After a pound a week in the 

ush ! 

‘It does sound rummy, doesn’t it? After you 
with the match, sir.’ 

‘It’s incredible.’ 

‘Yet it’s astonishing how used you get to it in 
time—yon’d be surprised! At first the whole 
thing knocked me sideways; it was tucker | 
couldn’t digest. But once you take to the soft 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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tack, there’s nothing like it in the world. You 
may guess who’s made me take to it quicker than 
I might have done !’ 

Dalrymple shrugged his massive shoulders, and 
raised a contemplative eye to the moon that 
lay curled like a silver shaving in the lucid 
heavens. 

‘Oh yes, I can guess,’ said he sardonically. 
‘And mind you, I’ve nothing against the girl-- 
I meant you were lucky there. The girl’s all 
right—if you must marry. I don’t dislike a 
woman who’ll show fight ; and she looked like 
showing it when I tried on that cracker-nightcap 
thing of yours. Oh, certainly! If you were to 
marry, you couldn’t have done better ; the girl’s 
worth fifty of her mother, at any rate.’ 

‘Fifty million !’ cried Jack, somewhat warmly. 

‘Fifty million I meant to say, and the squatter 
ran his arm through that of his host. ‘Come, 
don’t you mind me, Jack, my boy! You know 
what an old heathen I am in those little matters ; 
and we have lots of other things to talk about, in 


case. 
ack was mollified in a moment. 

‘Lots!’ he cried. ‘I don’t seem to have seen 
anything of you yet, and I’m sure you haven't 
seen much of the place. Isn’t it a place and a 
half? Look at the terrace in the moonlight—and 
the spires—and the windows—hundreds of ’em— 
and the lawn and the tank! Then there’s the 
inside ; you’ve seen the hall; but I must show 
you the picture-gallery and the state apartments. 
Such pictures! They say it’s one of the finest 
private collections in the world ; there’s hardly 
one of them that isn’t by some old master or 
other, I’ve heard the pictures alone are worth 
half-a-million of money !’ 

‘They are,’ said Dalrymple. 

‘You ’ve heard so, too ?’ 

‘Of course ; my good fellow, your possessions 
are celebrated all the world over; that’s what 
you don’t appear to have realised yet.’ 

‘TI can’t, said Jack. ‘It puts me in a sick 
funk when I try! So it fa you if you were 


| 


that is, if you were a chap like me. But you | 
aren’t ; you’d be the very man for the billet.’ | 

And Jack stepped back to admire his hero, who | 
chuckled softly as he smoked, standing at his full 
height, with both hands in his pockets, and the | 
moon like limelight on his shirt. 

‘It’s not a billet I should care about,’ said the | 
squatter ; ‘but it’s great fun to find you filling it | 
so admirably’ 

‘I don’t; I wish I did, said Jack, throwing 
away the cigar which he had lighted to keep his 
guest company. 

‘You do, though. And if it isn’t a rude ques- 
tion’ Dalrymple hesitated, staring hard— 
‘I dare say you’re very happy in your new life?’ 


‘Of course I’m very happy now. None 
‘ But apart from the girl ?’ 


‘You can’t get apart from her; that’s just it. 
If I’m to go on being happy in my position, I'll 
have to learn to fill it without making myself a 
laughing-stock ; and the one person who can teach 
me will be my wife.’ 

‘I see. Then you begin to like your position 
for its own sake ?’ 


cake of very black tobacco for the pipe which he 
had stuck between his teeth. Dalrymple watched 
him with interest. 

‘And yet,’ said the squatter, ‘ you have neither 
acquired a taste for your own most excellent 
cigars nor conquered your addiction to the vile 
twist we used to keep on the station !’ 

‘Well, and that’s so, too, laughed Jack. 
must give a fellow time, Mr Dalrymple !’ 

‘Do you know what I thought when I met you 
yesterday ?’ continued Dalrymple, turning _ his 
back to the moon, and looking very hard at 
Jack as he sucked at his cigar with his thick, 
strong lips. ‘Do you know how you struck me 
then? I thought you’d neither acquired a taste 
for your new life nor conquered your affection 
for the old. That’s how you struck me in Deven- 
holme yesterday,’ 

Jack made no haste to reply. He was not at 
all astonished at the impression he had created 
the day before. But his old boss was the one 
living man before whom he was anxious to play 
his great part with some dignity, even at the 
expense of a pose. And it is noteworthy that he 
had neither confided in Dalrymple concerning his 
dilemma of the previous day nor yet so much as 
mentioned in his hearing the model hut among 
the pines. 

: i don’t wonder,’ he said at length; ‘it was the 
way I was likely to strike you just then. Don’t 
you see, I hadu’t got it out at the time ?’ 

‘So it was only the girl that was on your 
nerves ?’ said Dalrymple, with disgust. 

‘And wasn’t that enough? If I’m a different 
man to-day, you know the reason why. <As for 
being happy in my position, and all that, I’m 
simply in paradise at this moment. Think of it! 
Think of me as I was, and look at me as lam; 
think of my little hut on Carara, and look behind 
you at Maske Towers !’ 

They were on the terrace now, leaning idly 
against the balustrade. Dalrymple turned and 
looked: like Melrose Abbey, the grand gray 
building was at its best in the ‘ pale moonlight ;’ 
the lichened embrasures met the soft sky softly ; 
the piercing spires were sheathed in darkness ; and 
the mountainous pile wore one uniform tint, from 
which the lighted windows stood out like pictures 
ona wall. Dalrymple looked, and looked again ; 
then his hard eyes fell upon the rude ecstasy of 
the face besile him ; and they were less hard than 
before. 

‘You may make yourself easy,’ said the squatter. 
‘I shan’t stay long.’ 

‘What the blazes do you mean?’ cried Jack. 


‘You 


-*T want you to stay as long as ever you can.’ 


‘You may; your friends do not.’ 

‘Hang my friends !’ 

‘I should enjoy nothing better; but it isn’t 
practicable. Besides, they ’re a good deal more 
than your friends now; they are—your people. 
And they don’t like the man who was once your 
boss ; he offends their pride’ 

‘Mr Dalrymple’ 

‘Enough said, my boy. I know my room, and 
I’m going to turn in. We’ll talk it over again in 
the morning ; but my mind is made up. Good- 
night !’ 

come in with you.’ 

As you like’ 


‘That’s so, replied Jack. He was paring a 


They parted at the visitor’s door. 
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‘You ‘ll disappoint me cruel if you do go,’ said 
Jack, shaking hands. ‘I’m quite sure you’re 
mistaken about my friends; Olivia, for one, 
thinks no end of you. However, as you say, we 
can talk it over in the morning—when you ’ve 
got to see the pictures as well, and don’t you 
forget it. So long, sir, till then.’ 

‘So long, Jack. I’ll be your man in the 
morning, at all events. And I shall look forward 
to a great treat in your famous picture-gallery.’ 

But Jack was engaged ; and he realised it in 
the morning as he ‘had not done before. Olivia 
lured him from the squatter’s side ; she had every 
intention of doing so. The pair went for a little 
stroll. Neither wore a watch; the little stroll | 
lengthened into miles; it carried them beyond 
the sound of the stable-clock; they forgot the | 
world, aud were absurdly late for lunch. Lally | 
Caroline Sellwood had taken it upon herself to. 
conduct the meal without them. Dalrymple was | 
in his place ; his expression was grimly cynical ; 
he had seen the pictures, under Claude Lafont’s 
skilled escort, wold gore the ladies’ permission he 
would now leave the table, as he had still to put 
in his things. | 

His things! Was he going, then? Jack’s knife 
and fork fell with a clatter. 

‘I thought you knew,’ said Claude. ‘He is_ 
going up to town by the afternoon train. I have 
ordered the landau, as I thought you would like | 
him to go as he came.’ 

When Jack heard this, he, too, left the table, | 
and bounded upstairs. He found Dalrymple 
packing his dress-clothes, with the assistance of 
none other than Stebbings. Jack glared at the— 
disrated butler, and ordered him out of the | 
room. 

‘I wouldn’t have done that,’ remarked the 
squatter, pausing in his work; ‘the fellow came 
to know if he could do anything for me, with | 
tears in his eyes, and he has made me a handsome 
apology. He didn’t ask me to beg him off, but | 
I mean to try my luck in that way before I 
go.’ | 
‘You mustn’t go !’ 
‘I must. Will you forgive the old man?’ 
‘Not if you clear.’ 

‘My good fellow, this is unreasonable ’——- 

‘So it is, Mr Dalrymple, on your part,’ rejoined 
Jack warmly. ‘It’s too bad of you. Bother 
Stebbings! I shan’t be hard on him, you may be 
sure; and you mustn’t be hard on me. Surely 


' 


gaged to a girl like mine? I did want to speak 
to you this morning ; but she came first. I want 
to speak to you now—more than you suppose. 
Mr Dalrymple, [ wasn’t straight with you last 
night ; not altogether. But I can’t suffer steering 
crooked, it gives me the hump, and as sure as I 
do it I’ve got to go over the ground again. You 
are the man I owe my all to; I can’t end up 
crooked with you !? 

Dalrymple sat on the bedside in his shirt 
sleeves ; he had turned up the cuffs; his strong 
and shapely wrists lay along his thighs ; and his 
gray eyebrows, but not his lips, asked for more. 

‘I mean,’ continned Jack, ‘about what was 
bothering me that day I ran against you in 
Devenholme, It was only the day before yester- 
day, but, bless us! it seems like the week before 


have been. 
bother my head no more about it. 


And with that he unfolded, with much rapid 
detail, the whole episode of Matthew Hunt, from 
the morning in the stable-yard to the midnight at 
the hut. The story within that story was also 
told, with particular care and circumstance ; but 
long before the end was reached Dalrymple had 
emptied his bag upon the bed, and had himself 
rung to countermand the carriage. He was in- 
terested ; he would stay another day. 

Downstairs in the drawing-room the Sellwood 
family and Claude Lafont were even then con- 
gratulating themselves upon the imminent de- 
parture of the unpopular guest. Their faces 


were so many sights when Jack entered in the | 


highest spirits to tell them of his successful appeal 


to the better feelings of ‘good old Dalrymple? | 


who, after all, was not going to leave them just 
yet. Jack was out again in an instant ; and they 
next saw him, from the drawing-room windows, 
going in the direction of the hut with his odious 
old friend at his side, Whereupon Claude Lafont 
suid a strong thing, for him; and the most 
sensible of engaged young women retired in 
tears to her room. 


‘There’s one thing you must let me do, 


Dalrymple was saying; ‘if you don’t I shall 
insist. You must let me have the privilege of 
sorting that scoundrel, Mark Hunt.’ 

‘Matthew,’ said Jack. 

‘Matthew, then. I knew it was one of your 
evangelists.’ 

‘What would you do?’ asked the Duke. 

‘See that he annoyed you.no more. And I'll 
guarantee that he doesn’t if you'll leave him to 
me. 

*T didn’t want to clear them out’——- 

‘I think you must,’ 

‘Or to prosecute; it’s so public, and a bit 
revengeful too.’ 

‘There I agree with you. I’m not even sure 
that you’d get a conviction. It would be diffi- 
cult, in any case, and would make a public 
scandal of it, as you say,’ 


‘Then I will leave him to you. You’re the 


‘smartest man I know, Mr Dalrymple, and -" | 
Besides, any- | 


What you do will be right. 


thing to keep you with us a few days longer !’ 

Dalrymple shrugged his shoulders ; but Jack 
did not see the motion, for he was leading the 
way through the pines. A moment later they 
were at the hut. 

The hut amused the squatter. 
colourable imitation, 
as it had delighted Jack ; the master bushman 
failed to share his old hand’s sentimental regard 


for all that pertained to the bush. Dalrymple | 


sat on the bunk and smoked a cigar, a cynical 
spectator of some simple passages between Jack 
and his cats. Livingstone was exploited with 
great pride; he had put on flesh in the old 
country ; at which the squatter remarked that 
had he stayed on Carara he would have put on 
an ounce of lead. 

‘You’re a wonderful man, Jack !’ he exclaimed 
at length. ‘I wouldn’t have believed a fellow 
could take a windfall as you have done if I 
hadn’t seen it with my own eyes. I used to think 
of you a good deal after you had gone. I thought 
of you playing the deuce to vg extent, but I 
must say I little dreamt of your building a bush 
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hut to get back to your old way of life! I 
pictured the town crimson and the country 
carmine—both painted by you—but I never 
imagined this !” 

And he looked round the hut in his amused, 


sardonic way ; but there was a ring—or perhaps 


it was only a suspicion—of disappointment in his 
tone. The next words were merely perplexed. 

‘And yet,’ added Dalrymple, ‘ you profess your- 
self well pleased with your lot !’ 

‘So I am, now,’ 

‘I begin to wish I hadn’t changed my mind 
about going this afternoon,’ 

‘Why, on earth ?’ 

‘Because I also begin—to envy you! Come, 
let ’s make tracks for the house ; I shall have huts 
enough to look at when I go back to the place 
that you need never see again.’ 

‘But I mean to see it again,’ said Jack as he 
looked up. ‘Iintend to take my wife out, one 
of these days ; we shall expect to come on a long 
visit to Carara; and the greatest treat you could 


_ give me would be to let me ride my old boundaries 
~ and camp in my old hut for a week !’ 


‘Nonsense ; you stay where you are,’ was the 
squatter’s only comment. He seemed depressed ; 
uite deserted him. 
They returned in silence to the house. 

A shabby-looking vehicle stood in front of the 
porch; tle man said that he had brought a 
yentleman from Devenholme, and was to wait. 
The Duke and Dalrymple mounted the ste 
together. The first person they encountered in 
the hall was Claude Lafont, who looked strangely 
scared ; but a new-comer was taking off his coat ; 
and, as he turned his face, Dalrymple and Jack 
started simultaneously. Both knew the man. 
It was Cripps, the lawyer. And he, too, looked 
pale, nervous, and alarmed, 


TALLIES. 


By S. BarinG-Goutp. 


Last November I put up fora night or two in 
a little tavern, that was also a bakehouse, at 
Availlés, in the oe oe of Vienne, in France. 
It is a little place, far froma railway, and reached 
only by a lumbering conveyance that carries mails 
and passengers ; but letters and travellers are few 
and tar between. 

Our landlord was baker to the village or town, 
and the wife kept the inn. On our arrival the 
one large room that served as kitchen and recep- 
tion-room was full of peasants in blue blouses, 
smoking, drinking wine, and arguing. I had had 


a wet and cold drive, and so I crept to the side 


of the fireplace to warm my benumbed fingers 
and dry my somewhat damp clothing. 

While thus engaged I noticed hanging to the 
mantel-shelf two great bundles of sticks. On 
examining them I found that each rod was about 
eighteen inches long, and each was split up more 
than three-quarters of its length ; that, moreover, 
at the ated was a name inscribed, and that the 
split portion was covered with notches. I confess 
that I was sorely puzzled over these sticks, and 
the hostess noticed my puzzlement. When the 
toasters and smokers were departed, she came to 
me and asked whether I understood what these 
sticks were. I said that I had not been able to 


make them out. Then she told me that they were 
tallies, and that all the baker’s accounts of the 
house were so kept. 

Every customer was provided with a hazel stick 
split through the greater part of its length, and 
_ with his name written on the handle. The split- 
, off piece of wood was retained by the customer, 
the principal stick by the baker. When the 
customer desired a loaf or two he came to the 
—_ with his stick, it was placed in connection 
with the piece from which it had been originally 
taken, and then with a knife a notch was cut at 
the point of contact on one side, so as to mark both 
pieces of wood. When one side had been thus 
scored, then the score was carried down the other 
junction. As soon as the account was paid the 
tally-stick was thrust into the fire. 

Such an account is absolutely reliable, no falsi- 
fication on either side is possible. 

I made my hostess give me a new tally-stick 
| marked arbitrarily, and I brought it home with 
me. On my return, when showing the stick, to 
my surprise I learned that a farmer’s wife in the 
place kept her account for butter and milk with a 
stick on which she cut notches, but in this instance 
the customer had no check. 

That tally-sticks were at one time pretty general 
may be concluded from the derivation of the 
word score. In its original signification, a ‘score’ 
is a ‘scar,’ a cut made in a counting stick. So also 
a ‘tally’ is derived from the French taillé. 

The Roman numerals are derived from scores. 
They were mere notches cut in wood originally. 
The V for five was a rude representation of the 
outspread hand, and the X in like manner symbo- 
lised all ten fingers ; the 1V was a comparatively 
late innovation ; originally the IV was represented 
by four strokes or notches, as in cluck-dials. 

The old Celtic alphabet—the Ogham writing— 
was of very similar, nay, identical nature. It 
consisted of notches cut at the corner of a square 
stone, or else from a stem-line. The letters B, L, 
F, S, N, are formed by cutting strokes at right 
angles to the stem-line on the right hand, and the 
letters H, D, T, C, Q, by strokes at right angles to 
the left. Thus a single stroke to the right is B, 
and to the left is H, two to the right is L, and 
the same number to the left is D. Three to one 
side is F, three to the other is T. Long strokes, 
nuinbering from one to five, cutting the stem 
diagonally, expressed M, G, Ny, St, R, and short 
strokes, numbering from one to five, cutting 
across the stem at right angles, give the vowels. 

It is easy to see that the tally-stick was used 
for numbers before the alphabet was thought of 
by our Celtic forefathers. Having proved the 
tally-stick valuable for accounts, they applied it 
for writing messages on rods and memorials on 
tombs. 

The old Runic staves for calendars were some- 
what similar. Strange symbols were introduced 
to mark the several festivals, but the days were 
indicated by notches. 

Formerly in the Court of Exchequer all ac- 
counts were kept, and in the House of Commons 
records of elections, much as Robinson Crusoe kept 
his calendar on the desert island, on notched 
sticks ; the wood employed was elm. In the 
reign of George III. an inquiry was made into 
the matter, and the suggestion offered that the 
accounts might be made for the future on paper 
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and with pens. But it was not till 1826 that the 
tally-sticks were abolished. In 1834 it was found 
that there were vast piles of these bundles of old 
rods, worn out, worm-eaten, and absolutely worth- 
less any longer. They were preserved at West- 
minster, and the order was given that they should 
be consumed in the stove in the House of Lords. 
The stove, overheated by these dry sticks, set fire 
to the panelling, the panelling set fire to the 
House of Lords, the House of Lords set fire to the 
House of Commons, and the two houses were 
reduced to ashes. 

The use of notch-sticks or nick-sticks continued in 
Scotland till the beginning of the present century, 
especially among the bakers ; and they were used 
even later in Yorkshire. 

We still use the verb to tally, in the sense of 
agreement in two statements or accounts, and this 
leads us back to the old counting sticks when the 
customer placed his portion of the rod in juxta- 
position with that retained by the dealer, and the 


taillés, the notches on one matched the notches on | 


the other, This was an ocular demonstration 
that the account was correct, which could not 
be controverted. How hard it is for a rude 
mind to work out a simple account may be seen 
from a story told by Sir F. Galton of one of 
his experiences among the Damara of South 
Africa. Current coin there was represented by 
cakes of tobacco, and two cakes were the recog- 
nised market price of a sheep. Mr Galton bought 
two sheep, and put down at once four pieces of 
tobacco. The Damara eyed the proferred pieces 
witha puzzled face, and could not understand that 
two and two make four till he had placed two 
pieces of tobacco before one wether and the other 
two pieces in front of the other. Then only was 
it clear to him that he had received right pay- 
ment. 

lt is a curious consideration how much of 
early custom remains with us in trace, that trace 


cold December nights I have thought of the old 
rafters rotting and mouldering there, when it 
would have only taken a few strokes with an axe 
to get enough wood to keep an honest man warm 
for the whole winter, But no! I said to Maria 
(that’s my wife) I would rather chop off my 
right hand than chop that wood! Be sure it 
would bring us harm! Many a time have I 
wanted a few nails or iron to repair the mill ; and 


know, sir, and it seemed a sin to have all that 
iron rusting and useless up there; but I would 
have let the mill rot into the 'Tagus before I would 
have taken it! That is why, sir, the convent is 
still a convent as you see to-day, and not a ruin. 
And my son, the lad you saw just now—yes! a 
fine handsome boy enough !—when he takes the 
, mill in his turn, will do the same. The convent 
of Bolarque was entrusted to my grandfather. 


The last words the prior said to him were to 


_ preserve it and keep it for the friars’ coming, and . 


so we have done, and so we shall do, as long as 
one of our name is left.’ 
| The miller was silent, thinking, perhaps, of old 
forgotten things—to the lapping of the water 
beneath, for the kitchen was built on piles, and 
jutted out far into the river—to the lapping of 
the water which, like human beings, is ever 
flowing to oblivion. 
I, too, held my peace. I saw the convent again 
as I had seen it in the morning, as I still see it if 
-Ishut my eyes, whitening in the sun amidst the 
almond trees on the terraced slopes which, rising 
,to the sky above in a tangled undergrowth of 
-corkwood, died into the shore of the broad and 
boiling Tagus at the bottom. 
| ‘What strange things it would tell us if stones 


it’s many a weary league to the town, as you | 


being left in the language. The shepherd still | Us 
counts by the score though he has long ceased to could speak,’ I said, without intention, in that 
mark with a notch, aud we still speak of accounts strange listlessness of mood which makes a man 


tallying though we have long ago discarded the 
stick, 


THE MILLER OF BOLARQUE. 
By C. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
‘Yes, sir,’ the miller was saying, ‘’tis a fine place 
the convent of Bolarque. Few strangers come to 
see it; but the rare ones who do have told me 
that, of all the monasteries in Spain, it is the best 
preserved. You saw the chapter-house this 
morning and the friars’ cells and the church. 
Not a stick has been moved, not a stone pulled 
away, not even a nail from the doors, since the 
friars went, It’s a long story, sir; but my father 
and my grandfather before me were born and 
bred in this old mill, as I was too. The mill be- 
longed to the convent, and my grandfather was 
the convent miller. When the friars left, my 
grandfather swore solemnly that he would guard 
it for them, and on his deathbed my father swore 
the same, and I was not going to disgrace my 
blood by doing anything different. Yes, I have 
been often sore put to it—many a time on the 


say anything to break silence. 

‘Yes, sir!’ said the miller, ‘strange things. 
Even the old mill, too, if it could speak, would 
| tell some secrets. But my grandfather was the 
| one who could have told you all the stories, He 
had been about the convent from a boy, and the 
| friars trusted him as one of themselves, Even to 
| this day, I, Ramon Buendia, as you see me here, 
;am the only living man who knows where the 
convent jewels and the sacred vessels lie hidden, 
| still waiting for their rightful owners to claim 
them, He was a good man (muy hombre de bien) 
my grandfather, and he would have bit his 
tongue in two and spit it out rather than break 
his faith, and that the friars knew right well.’ 

* How was that?’ I said. ‘I thought the decree 
of expulsion was so sudden and so secret that the 
monks had no time to move or change any- 
thing.’ 

‘Yes; but in this case they had,’ said the 
miller, and his eyes twinkled, ‘and it was all my 
grandfather’s doing. The very day before they 
were turned out—it was not often that he did so 


—he went into the town—it was market-day—to 
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sell some olives for the friars, When he got into | he was on his mule and on the way to Bolarque, 


the plaza he noticed that there was some stir 
about the Casa Consistorial, and he also noticed 
flitting in and out certain strangers whom he had 
never seen before. It was not like as it is now 
when, if one goes into the town, most of the 
people one sees are unknown to one. In those 
days my grandfather knew every face in the town, 
and could pick out a stranger at once. Now 
some rumours of what was about to happen had 
got to my grandfather’s ears, as it had to those 
of others. Everybody laughed at them and paid 
but little heed; but the look of these strangers 
and the unusual stir about the Casa Consistorial 
set him a-thinking. So what does he do but 
leaves his olives and goes straight to the Alcalde, 
who was, I may tell you, a great friend of my 
father’s and a great friend of the prior’s, for 
never a summer went by but he came to Bolarque 
to hunt and shoot in the sierras and the cork 
woods above the convent, those same you saw this 
morning. They weren’t straggling scrub in 
those days, sir, but great oak forests, and worth a 
mint of money. The ministers in Madrid cut 
them down, and sold them for an old song. Ay! 


there were plenty lined their pockets in those | 


days, sir! Well! as I was saying, he found the 
Alcalde busy signing one paper after another, 
and as he signed, he handed them to a strange 
man whom my grandfather had never seen 
before, who stood beside him, When he went 
in, the Alcalde turned round, and without recog- 
nising him or returning his salute, asked curtly 
what he wanted. My grandfather was rather 
uzzled at this, for the Alcalde was one of the 
Findest of men, and as I have said they were 


great friends. Now my grandfather had a quick | 


brain, and instead of taking offence he was the 
more convinced that something serious was on 
hand. So thinking to himself “Aqui hay gato 
encerrado” (“there is something underneath 
this”), he answered that he had come about some 
important business, and that, if only for one 
moment, he must speak alone with the Alcalde. 
‘The Alcalde said something to the stranger. 
What it was my grandfather knew not; but the 
man gathered up the papers and went out. 
‘When they were alone, the Alcalde, who was 
unusually troubled, got up and went to the door. 


' He listened a moment and then locked it—so 


gently that the key scarce clicked in the lock. 
Then he went to his desk and wrote something, 
not more than three words, and beckoned to my 
grandfather to come close. 

‘“ Ramon,” he whispered—for it seemed as if he 
were afraid of the sound of his voice—* Ramon, 
get the fastest horse you can and ride back to Bol- 
arque as if your life depended on it. Deliver 
this to the prior himself; every moment is 
needed. Nay, man, do not speak, but go!” 

‘“But I have over a quintal of olives to sell 
for the friars lying in the market-place,” said my 
grandfather. 

*“Que olivas! Niqueolivas! The devil take 
the olives !” answered the Alcalde. “To-morrow 
there will be neither prior nor friars at 
Bolarque !” 

‘My grandfather understood, and without an- 
other word, in less time than it takes to tell this, 


riding like a madman, leaving the friars’ olives 
lying in the sun in the plaza in the place where 
he had left them. 

‘Ride as he liked, it was night before he got to 
the mill, and, as you know, it is full a quarter of a 
league from the mill to the convent. He had had 
neither bite nor sup all day, and when he saw the 
red lights gleaming from the casements of the 
mill he was faint with thirst and hunger. As he 
clattered past the dogs barked, and he heard his 
wife’s voice culling to them. Nevertheless, on 
he went to the convent. My grandfather could 
scarcely believe that it was he who was battering 
on the doors of the monastery in that unseemly 
way—he, Ramon Buendia, to whom it was the 
most sacred place in the world. He had some 
difficulty in getting admittance—not until the 
lay friar withdrew the shutter from the grating 
and saw for himself that it was my grandfather 
and no other. Even then there was a parley, for 
it was against the discipline to open the doors to 
any at that hour of the night unless justified by 
extreme necessity, and my grandfather was forced 
to explain that he had come on an errand of life 
and death before a bolt was withdrawn, 

‘The prior was reading in his cell. It was a hot 
summer's evening. The casement was open, and 
the noise of the river came through it, and one 
could see the stars twinkling down in the black 
waters below. My grandfather saw all this in a 
glint of the eye, and I have heard him tell, how, 
in the moment he stood there facing the prior, 
he heard all the noises one hears on such a night 
as if his ears had become sharpened—the creaking 
of the branches of the almond tree which stood 
against the casement, the crackling of the dried 
grass as a shake glided through it, nay, he said he 
heard the almond blossoms fall as a great heavy- 
winged bat flew into the cell and out again. 

‘When the prior read the message he stood for 
a moment like one stunned. He did not speak, 
but my grandfather heard him whisper softly, as 
if to himself, three words, “ Fiat voluntas Tua !” 
They were Latin words, it seems, for my grand- 
father never rested afterwards until he got them 
translated to him by the Cura of Ajatafe. 

‘Then in a moment it seemed to my grandfather 
that the whole convent was in commotion. The 
clanging of bells drowned the noise of the waters, 
Friars were hurrying hither and thither. The 
peaceful cloisters were alive with motion, although 
he rather felt than heard it. A lay brother 
came in and laid before him wine and food in the 

rior’s own cell, and waited until he had eaten. 
Then, for my grandfather was like one in a 
dream, what with his long ride and terror of the 
strange things that seemed to be menacing his 
friends and masters, he found himself—he knew 
not how—in the chapter-house of the convent. 

‘You stood to-day on the precise spot where he 
stood that night. If he thought he was dreaming 
before he was sure he dreamed now. The stone 
seats which line the walls on either side were 
filled with a double file of monks, There they 
sat, motionless and silent, each in his order of 
priority, in the great vaulted chamber, and the 
red light of the cressets, as it flickered here and 
there into the darkness, seemed to make it more 
terrifying, and the chapter-house vaster and 
stranger than he had ever seen it before. At the 
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farther end the prior sat in his canopied stall, 
under the image of San Juan de la Cruz. It, too, 
seemed to have grown larger, and my grandfather 
swore to his dying day that the wooden figure 
was gigantic and awful, as if it, too, felt the 
horror of what was about to happen. There they 
all sat, their white cowls drawn over their faces, 
and as the lights from the cressets burnt very 
dimly and uncertainly, it was an uncanny sight— 
you would have said they were ghosts. 

‘Then the prior spoke, and his words echoed 
through the vaulted roof. My grandfather could 
have told you what he said, word for word—as 
for me, my memory is short for these things ; 
but when he had finished there was a great silence 
which terrified my grandfather more than if they 
had broken out into weeping and lamentation. 

‘When the prior left his seat, and, kneeling 
before the image of San Juan de la Cruz, took up 
some earth from the pavement and scattered it on 
his head, the silence was so profound that you 
could have heard the breathing of every monk 
there. 

‘Then he beckoned to my grandfather to come 
near. Beside his stall lay a sack which my grand- 
father had not noticed before because of the dark- 
ness. 

“*Ramon Buendia,” said the prior, “our good and 
faithful servant, in this sack are all the ornaments 
and sacred vessels of this our Church of our Lady 
of Bolarque. By full consent of the community 
here in chapter assembled, we entrust them to 
you. It is the wish of the chapter, and we charge 
it to you on your soul, that to-morrow, before 
daybreak, they be deposited with our good friend, 
the Cura of Ajatafe, in whose care and fidelity we 
have every trust. He will guard and take charge 
of them until we ourselves return to claim them. 
My son, your work is not yet done! It is a long 
night's ride to Ajatafe! It is the last service you 
can do for the prior and monks of Bolarque, for 
to-morrow they will be gone !” 

‘When my grandfather heard this he fell a- 
weeping, and knelt and kissed the prior’s hands 
and the cord of his habit, as if he was taking 
leave of the dead, as so indeed he was. The prior 
raised his hands and blessed him. As he went 
down the chapter-house, passing between the 
rows of stricken monks, each brother rose and 
gave him his silent benediction. If it was the 
most grievous, so it was the proudest moment of 
my grandfather’s life. 

‘A lay brother helped him to load the sack on 
to the mule, and with a heavy heart, but a 
resolute one, my grandfather started on his ride. 
When he got past the mill he took a path in the 


hills that few knew except himself, for the lay 
brother had warned him that the authorities were 
already on the way to the convent, and might 
arrive at any moment. The path was rough and — 
stony, and the mule was tired, and stumbled at | 
every step under the heavy load of the sack. y 
grandfather “swallowed drops of blood” that 
nizht, the longest one he ever passed. If the mule 
shied at a bush, my grandfather’s heart leapt into 
his mouth. Once he could have sworn that black 
objects were moving towards him on the road that 
looked like men, but they were only donkeys 
belonging to some charcoal burners, who had 
fallen asleep beside their fire. However, the last 
star was still twinkling in the sky, and the dawn 


was just breaking clear and cold over the hills 
when he found himself safe in the curate’s house 
of Ajatafe, and the treasures in safe keeping. 

‘When he returned on the morrow the friars 
were gone. All his life he waited for them to 
come back, but they have not returned yet. And 
I, his grandson, am still waiting, and when they 
come I shall hand over their convent to them— 
almost intact, as you see—and the church orna- 
ments, which are still held in trust for them at 
Ajatate.’ 

And the river lapped the piles on which stood 
the kitchen, as it hurried on to oblivion, past the 
mill and the deserted convent still waiting for its 
owners, 


WATER-LILIES. 


How like yon water-lily fair 
Is my true love! In her I find 
Both in body and in mind 
Spotless purity combined 
With beauty rare. 


Somewhat like a lily too 
Am I! Ah now a merry cry 
Rings from her laughing lips ‘Fie, tie !’ 
Yet listen, Saucy One, and I 
Will prove it true. 


*Tis not for pow’r to charm or please, 
Tis not for comeliness of face, 
For purity like thine, or grace ; 
God knows I have but little trace 
Of such as these ! 


But this is why—Though from her boat 
White-rigged upon the waters still 
The lily dips and drinks at will, 
That she can never quaff her fill 

Is plain to note. 


For when the fleecy cloud light whirls 
The raindrops down, her leaves unfold 
Like sails, and in her bosom’s hold 
She loves to store amid the gold 

The dewy pearls. 


Though deep her roots like anchors trend 
Where life and sustenance abide, 
With water round, below, beside, 
Her thirst unslaked, unsatisfied 
Still knows no end. 


Thus then, sweet lily-love, am I 
Like to this ever-thirsting flower— 
The more the love that thou dost shower 
On me, the more my will and power 
To drink thee dry. 


To quaff of love, for maids and men 
Doth seem I vow but foolish waste : 
The more the thirsty creatures taste 
The greater is their panting haste 
To quaff again. 
Witt Hit. 
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